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the sternum is known, and only doubtful fragments of
skull, they cannot be assigned to any Order of birds.
In North America, Marsh was able to describe much
more perfect skeletons. In 1880 (25), he enumerated
8 genera and 20 species of Cretaceous birds, but 4 of
these genera and 8 species are from the marls and
greensands of New Jersey, now recognized as Lower
Eocene. The remaining 4 genera and 12 species all
come from the Pteranodon-beds of W. Kansas (except
one fragment from Texas). Some of these species are
based on single bones (tarso-metatarsals, very distinc-
tive of birds) and only 2 genera (3 species) are known
with fair completeness. These two genera both agree
with the Jurassic birds in having teeth in their jaws,
and both were probably marine birds. Hesperornis was
a diving bird with vestigial wings and a flat sternum;
Ichthyornis, a swimmer with keeled sternum. The rest
of the American Cretaceous birds (including one from
Chile), like their English contemporaries, can only be-
described as "just birds.5* We must add to the list
a possible flamingo from Sweden, and a cormorant from
Hungary, also of Upper Cretaceous age. Thus, so far
as they are determinate, all these late-Cretaceous birds
were water-birds, which Archceopteryx and Archceornis
were certainly not.

In the Tertiary strata (especially in the Miocene and
Pliocene) remains of birds become much commoner,
largely because of the much greater abundance of fresh-
water deposits, and the duck-tribe are the commonest
of all.

We may fairly ask the creationist how he inter-
prets this record. If he accepts it as approximately
perfect, he must infer that two species of land-living
birds with reptilian tails and teeth were created (or their